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. The growth and vigor of your valu- 


able plants depend upon keeping them f:ee 
from insect infestations. Especially under 
glass you cannot afford to run risks from 
careless or inaccurate formulas compounded 


on the job. 


For safety . . . for a thorough job... for 


simplicity, you can depend entirely on 


Wikseon’s 
0,K, PLANT SPRAY 


No fuss, no bother—nothing to mix, stir, 
or strain. Simply dilute with water. Keeps 
indefinitely, won't gum or clog sprayers. 
Doesn't burn or discolor foliage. Simple to 
use, effective in results—economical be- 


cause it is efficient. 


For over a quarter century Wilson's O. K. 
Plant Spray has been preserving the beauty 
of great estates as well as small gardens. 
Used and recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America. 
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REGAL LILIES 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1934 
$1.50 per 12 


CORAL LILIES 


2 to 20 blossoms in 1934 








$2.00 per 12 
GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg Massachusetts 





URPEE*S BULBS ; 

FOR FALL PLANTING 
Guaranteed bulbs, mixed colors. 26 
Giant Darwin Tutips $1.99. 22 Giant 
Daffodils, all best trumpet varieties 
$1.00. 14 fragrant Hyacinths $1.00. 
All three offers, or three of any one 
offer, for $2.75. All postpaid. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book describing all 
bulbs for Fall planting is FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPFE CO. 
361 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2'%%-in pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 


ROCK and 











ALPINE PLANTS) 


Unusual types and varieties never 

before listed in nursery catalogues 

in this country. Rock Garden Bulbs. 
Fine list of Heathers, Dwarf 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas, 


Catalogue on how to have Continuous 
Bloom in the Rock Garden upon request. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
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T IS time now to plant garden roses. The canes wi!l not need to be pruned 
at all this Fall. Set the plants firmly in the soil and hill earth around 


| them immediately after planting. Well rotted manure is excellent to work 
| into the lower depths of the soil in the rose bed, but it should not come 





in contact with the roots. 

Tall established hybrid perpetual roses may be shortened somewhat at 
this time and the canes then tied to stakes to keep the plants from loosening 
over Winter. Loose canes of climbing roses should be securely tied to their 
support. Make a thorough clean up of all dead foliage especially in the 
beds of hybrid tea roses. 

Lime may be very satisfactorily worked into the soil where it is needed. 
Many garden perennials, including the bearded iris, enjoy a well limed soil 
and often rose bed soil needs correction. 

Lily-of-the-valley will be very much benefited by a light mulch of very 
well rotted, crumbly manure or sifted leaf mold put on for the Winter. 

Renew all painted wooden labels that have been used to mark plants in 
the garden or frame before the names on them become illegible. In fact, it 
would be wiser to replace them with permanent labels. 

The customary clean-up of the garden should not be extended to the 
fern garden. The dry fern fronds make a natural mulch. Likewise, the 
wild garden need not be touched. 

Spiraeas, or more correctly astilbes, may be forced during the Winter 
months. Persons having a number of plants may dig a few now, pot them 
and store them in a deep cold frame or cold cellar until the time comes in 
the Winter to take them out. 

Shrubby plants like lilacs, deutzias and flowering trees and shrubs of 
many kinds which are useful in setting up early Spring flower shows may 
be dug and set in pots or boxes for storing in a cold cellar until forcing time. 
Choose specimens that are well studded with flower buds. 

Clean up the vegetable garden thoroughly, burning refuse of all kinds 
that may harbor diseases or insects. 
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Protect Your “tne 
NOW 


A little care in the Fall will 
bring prize blooms next season 
Terogen, the wonderful new Autumn- 
Winter Ground Dress:ng and Soil 
Disinfectant is revolutionizing all 
known methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the spores of 
most diseases. It kills the larvae of 
most insects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and many other 
beetles, aphids and ants. Terogen 
has been used with great success at 
the famous Wallingford, Pa., Rose 
Gardens. 

Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just before covering 
your roses for the Winter. Order 
through your dealer or direct, as fol- 
lows, postpaid: 

1 Ib. tin. .$ .90 5 Ib. tin. .$3.10 
2 1b. tin.. 1.50 10 1b. tin.. 5.25 
NOTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient for one 
application for 30 to 50 rose bushes. 
Write for Bu'letin 
“WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 
Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Ferahhehed 1297 
3641 Filbert Street Philade'phia 
Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 
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Continue to set our Spring flowering bulbs. Try some of the smaller | 
dainty bulbs such as snowdrops, scillas, grape hyacinth and crocuses in the 


rock garden or under shrubs. 
It is not advisable to allow leaves to remain on the lawn over Winter. 


Leaves are very useful in-the garden, however, for they make an exce'lent | 


Winter mulch in the shrub border, under rhododendrons and azaleas or 
they may be combined with chemicals to make artificial manure. 

Any one wanting to propagate shrubs with attractive fruits, particularly 
the ones most enjoyed by birds, should gather some of the berries now. 
Spread the berries between layers of sand in a wooden box. Leave the box in 
the open to freeze over Winter. In the Spring separate the seeds from the 


| pulp of the berry and sow them in a bed, mixing a little fine peat moss and 
| sand into the surface of the soil. 


Forehanded gardeners will see to it that their lawn mowers are put in 
order this Fall. Clean the blades and oil the machine. If the mower needs 
repairs or sharpening, have this done now before it is put away. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





under the Act of Corgress of March 3, 


Re-forest burned-over 
acres; replant bare 
fields ; cover valleys and 
hills with trees that 
grow into safe, sure 
profits. 


Black Locust 
Red Pine 
Black Pine 
White Spruce 


Norway Spruce Write today for special 


Fall prices. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York C:ty 





Gypsophila paniculata var: pacifica 


PINK BABY’S BREATH 
Field plants 75 cents each 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of distinctive plants 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


. Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. ¢. 











Orchid Growers 
1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Century of Progress Horticultural Exhibits 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that the Century of Progress 

in Chicago will be continued until November 12 instead 

of closing its gates October 31 as originally planned. The 

horticultural building will continue to house flower shows 

until the November date. Announcement by the management 

that receipts of the horticultural exhibition up to September 

15 had exceeded $260,000, chiefly from admissions at 25 

cents each, assured the financial success of this enterprise, 
which was planned on unique lines. 

While previous world’s fairs have presented horticultural 
exhibits developed on the scale of parks and public gardens, 
the theme of the exhibition at A Century of Progress was the 
home garden. The model was found in the Spring flower 
shows now conducted in the large cities, which combine dis- 
plays of cut flowers, with small model gardens. While similar 
shows are successfully conducted in England in the Summer, 
that, at A Century of Progress, was the first to be attempted on 
a large scale in this country and its success may lead to similar 
enterprises here in the future. 

Four gardens grouped together in the outdoor section of 
the show attracted much attention from visitors on account 
of their diversity of design and excellent color effects. They 
were the modern flower garden, exhibited by Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago and New York; an Illinois apple tree garden, 
exhibited by Kenneth Bangs; an English garden, exhibited by 
James Norris of Lake Forest, IIl., and a 
formal garden exhibited by the Oak Park 
park district, Oak Park, Ill. The largest of 
these gardens was 40 by 70 feet in size. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store exhibited Summer- 
flowering plants arranged in four borders, 
two outer ones having as background a 
serpentine hedge of cotoneaster, and two 
inner ones backed by a hedge of arbor- 
vites. Edgings of the ageratum Cardinal 
Mundelein, and plantings of cannas, violet 
gladioli, pink and purple petunias, lan- 
tanas, and other Summer-flowering sub- 
jects were arranged in a succession of bril- 
liant color effects. 

Kenneth Bangs’ garden was a simple 
rectangular panel of creeping bent grass, 
bordered with mixed flowers, which were 
backed by a row of apple trees. The ter- 
minal feature was a pool on an elevated 
terrace, with a background planting of 
evergreens. An apple tree overhung the 
pool. 

James Norris shows a formal garden of 
which the central feature was a huge oil 
jar transformed into a bubbling fountain; 


the simplicity of the design, and the brilliance of the flowers 
made it attractive. 


Judging Course to Be Held in New York 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State are mak- 
ing plans for their fourth course in the judging of amateur 
shows. The dates announced are January 15, 16 and 17 and 
the place the lovely Astor gallery in the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel. Examinations will be given on the third morning, and 
those from a distance taking the course will need to stay only 
two nights. The speakers and their subjects will be as follows: 


Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, ‘‘Planning, Staging and Judging a 
Small Flower Show’”’ 

Mr. B. Y. Morrison, ‘‘Cultural Judging of Specimens and 
Classes”’ 

Mrs. Walter R. Hine, ‘Selecting, Preparing and Arranging 
Flowers for Home or Exhibition”’ 

Mrs. David L. George, ‘‘Flower Arrangements of Different 
Types and Periods’’ 


The price for the course will be lower than last year, prob- 
ably seven dollars. 


Tree and Shrub Course in Boston Planned 


It is announced that the Arnold Arboretum and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will unite next Spring in put- 
ting on a two-day course in the identification and care of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. One day will be spent in lectures and 





Vaughan’s Seed Store Exhibit at the Century of Progress Exposition 
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class work at Horticultural Hall, Boston, and one day in field 
work at the Arnold Arboretum. 

Lectures will be given by members of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum staff and by a leading landscape architect, the latter dis- 
cussing the proper use of trees and shrubs in the planting 
of home grounds. It is probable that the course will be given 
early in April. It will be open to the general public, but 
members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and of 
the garden clubs are expected to be especially interested. A 
nominal fee will be charged to cover the actual expenses of 
the course. 


Flower Show Judging Schools in Ohio 


Beginning with the middle of June and continuing 
throughout the entire Summer, flower show schools were held 
in Columbus, Ohio, under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of Ohio State University and the Ohio 
Association of Garden Clubs. They were conducted by 
Professor Victor H. Ries. The average attendance for these 
schools was over fifty persons, the total number being 
approximately eight hundred. Professor Ries’ handbook, 
“A Flower Show Guide,’’ was used as the text. 

At the end of the season a state flower show judging school 
was held on October 9 in Columbus. The school was open to 
those who had attended any of the others or who had had 
previous judging experience. At the end of the season an 
examination was given, consisting of practical judging. Those 
who attended were graded on their ability to judge the show 
under actual conditions and they were required to give their 
reasons for placing, non-placing or disqualifying the exhibits. 
The school had an excellent attendance and was sponsored by 
the Floriculture Department of Ohio State University under 
the direction of Professor Alex Laurie, Professor Ries and 


Mr. G. H. Poesch. 


An Unusual Honor for J. H. Nicolas 


J. H. Nicolas of the research department of Jackson & 
Perkins Company, of Newark, N. Y. has been made honorary 
vice-president of the National Rose Society of England, per- 
haps the most powerful and active rose society in the world, 
with over 15,000 members. It is the first time since the or- 
ganization of the society, in 1876, that this distinction has 
been conferred on a non-British rosarian. 

Mr. Nicolas’ book ‘‘Rose Breeder’s Manual’ will be pub- 
lished by the National Rose Society for free distribution to 
all its members in the hope of stimulating hybridization 
among amateurs. 


A Course in Commercial Floriculture 


‘The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., offers a twelve-weeks’ course in 
commercial flower growing as part of its regular Winter 
course program. The course begins November 1, 1933, and 
closes February 9, 1934. There are no examinations for ad- 
mission. Tuition is free to residents of New York state. The 
course is designed particularly for those interested in growing 
cut flowers and plants commercially or on private estates. 


State Federation Formed in Washington 


On September 28 an organization meeting was held in 
Seattle, and a Washington State Federation of Garden Clubs 
formed. The officers elected at the meeting were: President, 
Mrs. Frank S. Greely; secretary, Mrs. Frederic A. Baker, 
R.F.D. 7, Box 489A, Seattle; treasurer, Mrs. Eva Scott Cole. 
It was voted to keep the charter list open for 90 days, at the 
expiration of which time another meeting will be held to 
complete the election of officers and to transact any further 
business. 
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The Tip Ends of Potatoes for Seed 


Seed pieces from the tip or seed end of potato tubers pro- 
duced much more vigorous plants and greater yields than 
pieces taken from the basal or stem end of the same tubers, 
according to a report by Professor F. C. Stewart, potato spe- 
cialist at the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. A copy 
of the bulletin containing a description of Professor Stewart's 
experiments may be obtained upon request to the station at 
Geneva. 


THE USEFULNESS OF PACHYSANDRA 


HE “Roving Gardener’ calls attention (Horticulture, 
August 1) to the fact that Pachysandra terminalis will 

tolerate sunlight, even though it flourishes in deep shade. It 
seems worth while also to call attention to the way in which 
this fine evergreen ground-cover will successfully fight its way 
even against the greedy root-system of a surface-feeding tree. 

At Breeze Hill a noble horse-chestnut crowns a slope next 
to the dwelling. Desiring to have this slope green-covered I 
sowed good shade-enduring grasses under it, but the horse- 
chestnut soon cleaned up the sprouting grass. Then I planted 
Vinca minor for the cover, but even this persistent thing could 
not prevail. A very rapidly extending creeping ranunculus 
seemed to me to have possibilities, wherefore I grew enough 
of that different weed to plant the slope. The tree again 
triumphed. 

But pachysandra, planted over a thin layer of leaf soil, 
caught on promptly, and that shaded slope is now a thing of 
beauty Winter and Summer, especially when the upright 
shoots of the spurge show in Winter above a light snow, and 
again when they penetrate the Autumn cover of fallen leaves. 

To break the monotony, columbines were inserted here 
and there, and with success. At one edge a dozen regal lily 
bulbs were also inserted. They have persisted. and bloom 
much later than is their habit in the open, because of the 
shade. At a stepped break in the slope, a tremendous plant of 
Max Graf rose is holding its own both against the shade and 
the pachysandra, much to my delight. I tried with no real 
success to intersperse crocuses for early Spring showing. Not 
far away a planting of pachysandra endures full sun, though 
it isn’t as happy as in the shade. 

It is easy to provide plenty of pachysandra if one will plant 
cuttings thickly under the ground-sweeping limbs of any 
evergreen, and water the space liberally for a few weeks. We 
operate at Breeze Hill a continuous factory for this useful 
ground cover, putting the cuttings under a great American 
arborvite at any time the ground is open. I suspect that a 
permanent planting could be started with unrooted cuttings, 
though my regard for the nurserymen suggests that this idea 
should only be whispered! 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROTECTING WATER LILIES IN WINTER 


EAR SIR—In your issue of Ocotber 1, Mr. Thompson 

describes his method of wintering hardy water lilies. It 

seems to me that he goes to an unnecessary amount of trouble 
in this matter of Winter protection. 

I have had a pool of “hardy lilies for a number of years, 
growing the plants in soil in the pool and also in boxes set 
in the pool. With either method I simply drain the pool prac- 
tically dry and then fill it heaping full of rye straw. I use no 
other protection over the straw-filled pool. Rains and snow 
keep the lily roots wet and the straw prevents hard freezing 
to damage either roots or pool. 

This is the only Winter protection I have ever used and | 
have never lost a plant. At the proper time in the Spring, 
I simply fork out the straw and re-fill the pool. 


—L. L. Sprague. 
North Andover, Mass. 

















PERENNIALS FOR GAY AUTUMN GARDENS 


Flowers which defy the frost to 
prolong the garden maker’s joy. 


\X JHEN garden makers think of Autumn flowers, it 
usually is the chrysanthemum which first suggests 
itself. Many varieties of chrysanthemums, however, 

flower so late that only in favorable seasons will the blooms 
open before they are nipped by the first hard frost. This is a 
fact to be kept in mind. Indeed, the number of really hardy 
‘“‘mums’”’ is small. The button variety Early Bronze is truly 
early flowering and hardy as well. For this reason it has gained 
wide popularity in the last few years. Aladdin is extremely 
early flowering but its constitution is not quite what might 
be wished. Aladdin will grow best if it receives a liberal 
amount of feeding and watering during the season and cer- 
tainly merits the attention of all amateurs. 

The talk of the hour is a brand new type of garden 
chrysanthemum that is to make its appearance next Spring 
in the form of the Korean hybrids, the result of many years 
of patient breeding work done by Alex Cumming of Bristol, 
Connecticut. Already one variety, Mercury, is known to a 
few gardeners who acquired plants during this last season. 
The flowers of this variety are single and possibly three 
inches in diameter. In the bud they are rich ox-blood red 
in color but as the buds open, a suffusion of coppery bronze 
changes the coloring, the bronziness intensifying until the 
blooms finally fade. It may be said, in fact, that the color of 
the flower changes so constantly that an engraver cannot fix 
all of them in a printed illustration. The mass effect of a 
planting of Mercury is very striking indeed. The plants grow 
about two feet high and are strong, sending up many stems 
from the base. Each flower stem branches heavily so that when 
the plants are in the height of their bloom, little of the foliage 
is visible, so solid are the plants with flowers. One peculiarity 
of Mercury is that instead of having the typical chrysanthe- 
mum odor, the blooms give off a sweet fragrance. 

A number of different colors will be found in the Korean 
hybrids as they are released next Spring. One will be apricot 
in color. Another will have the chestnut bronze of an older 
garden variety, Alice Howell. Another will be a salmon 
color that changes to rose-pink, and still another blood-red 
in color. 

Well established Korean hybrid plants give long stiff stems 
that make the blooms valuable for cutting purposes. They 
are not short and “‘bony”’ as are some of the others. It is 
important to note that these hybrids are unusually hardy. 
They are the result of crossing Chrysanthemum coreanum 
and a number of garden chrysanthemums, particularly Early 
Bronze. The plants have been known to stand under water 
and in very heavy soil during part of the Winter and yet come 
through unharmed. Furthermore, they are reasonably early 
in flowering. Mercury was at the height of its bloom in 
Bristol, Connecticut, on October 14 and many other kinds 
were either in bloom or showing color at that time. It must 
be admitted that the flowers of C. coreanum are not very frost 
resistant and it may require some experimentation in gardens 
to the north to learn if the Korean hybrids will be. 

These chrysanthemums should go in the ground early in 
the Spring. Plants that are set out late may appear stunted 
the first year but in the second season they will grow nogmally. 
There is no need of this occurring, however. A reasonably 
rich soil seems to suit the Koreans the best although over 
stimulation should be avoided. 

Many important varieties of garden chrysanthemums have 
been introduced in the last few years. Jean Treadway has 
been well received by amateur gardeners. Its flowers are fully 
double and average three inches across, being colored pink 
with a dark rose-pink center. This odd spot of coloring in 





Mercury Is One of the New Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums 


the center melts away for the most part as the blooms become 
fully open and the general color of the flower changes to 
soft lilac-pink. 

The bright bronzy crimson red color of Grenadier has 
appealed to many persons. The petal reverses are a golden 
color. Vivid makes a bright splash in the October garden 
with its rosy crimson flowers and it is early enough to escape 
the first frost in most places. Barbara Cumming, especially, 
is an early flowering chrysanthemum that announces the 
coming of Fall with clear yellow double blooms. For white, 
Ruth Hatton should be chosen to brighten the garden during 
the Fall when flowers are normally so scarce. 

Early Autumn is the season when the Michaelmas daisies 
are at their height. But with the arrival of October they soon 
turn brown with the exception of a few varieties of Fall 
asters that have sturdy constitutions and are worth more 
serious consideration. Even after frost has taken the blooms 
of tender annuals, the aster Burbank’s Charming still con- 
tinues on. The blooms are a light lavender color and very 
pretty being borne in light sprays on three-foot plants. The 
foliage is fine in contrast to that of other Autumn flowering 
varieties. Then too, there is a rock garden gem called Mauve 
Cushion which barely begins to open its flowers before the 
middle of October. On poor soil the plants may be only six 
inches high, spreading in large mats between the rocks in the 
rock garden. Quite the opposite in habit of growth and yet 
similar in type of flower is Aster tataricus which will vary 
in height and coarseness of foliage depending upon the rich- 
ness of the soil. The light purple blooms are not nearly so 
profuse as with the other kinds, but the plants, nevertheless, 
make a spot of color in the background of a perennial border 
or among shrubs. 

More attention should be given to Salvia pitcheri. Its 
lovely blue flowers are a delight to see in October waving in 
long graceful wands at the top of slender three or four-foot 
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stems. Probably Physostegia virginiana variety Vivid is as 
bright a rock garden plant as could be had at this time of year. 
Its rose-pink blooms keep coming over a period of several 
weeks. It may be said too that Sedum sieboldi, covered with 
rosy flowers, as it is in the Fall, is a rock garden acquisition 
worth noting. 

Most persons are familiar with the blue-flowered monks- 
hood, Aconitum autumnale, a stalwart tall-growing perennial 
of late flowering habit. However, few people know the bug- 
bane, Cimicifuga simplex. In many localities, the nodding 
spikes of fine white flowers are at their best early in October. 
This species is choice and more desirable than C. racemosa. 

There is a spot in every garden for the hardy ageratum, 
Eupatorium celestinum, which maintains its flowering well 
into the Fall. The light purple blooms, that so closely re- 
semble the annual variety of ageratum, are useful even as cut 
flowers. 





a 
ort 
Pyracartha Coccinea Lalandi Is a Firethorn With Large, 
Bright Orange Fruit 


Obviously, mention should be made of the species chrysan- 
themum, C. coreanum, which in itself is a valuable garden 
acquisition. The white flowers with golden centers resemble 
to some extent those of C. arcticum, another low growing, 
Fall flowering species, but the plants and foliage are different. 

Naturally, in choosing Fall flowers several of the anemones 
should be included. The beautiful pink flowering variety 
called September Charm, a novelty of last year, should be 
given a prominent place in the garden, particularly in localities 
where Anemone japonica is too late. Of the Japanese anemo- 
nes, the snowy white Whirlwind and the old-fashioned deep 
pink one, Queen Charlotte, are still excellent regardless of new 
introductions. 

Two curious dwarf bearded irises flower freely during the 
Fall months although this late display of flowers is secondary 
in importance to the usual Spring performance. One of these 
is Jean Siret, which has canary-yellow flowers with violet 
penciling on the lower petals that come on nine-inch stems. The 
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coloring of Souvenir de Lieutenant Xavier de Chavagnac is 
violet and deep purple. 


FIRETHORNS OR EVERGREEN THORNS 


MONG the Fall-fruiting evergreen shrubs which have 
become popular in late years, none are more showy than 
the pyracanthas. From China have come to us recently some 
interesting kinds which are very ornamental and which have 
proven perfectly hardy from Washington south. Some of 
them will, no doubt, prove hardy farther north and they are 
worth trying. All are evergreen, have small shiny foliage, and 
make large compact shrubs, which can be used in individual 
plantings or in very attractive hedges. The berries range in 
color from deep red to pure yellow. In the southern climate, 
where only light frost appears before Christmas, they remain 
showy during the whole Winter. 

Choice kinds are Pyracantha kansuensis, a recent introduc- 
tion with small scarlet berries produced in great profusion, 
and the different types of P. rogerstana, P. aurantiaca flava, 
and P. gibbst, with orange, yellow and coral-red berries. 

The best one of the older varieties is, without a doubt, 
P. coccinea lalandi, a selection of coccinea introduced from 
Europe years ago which has proven hardy as far north as 
Massachusetts. This variety differs from the type by its larger 
berries, colored bright orange, and its habit of growth, which 
is more erect than the type. In the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
the berries color up early in September and present a very 
showy appearance throughout the Fall months. 

In late years the American public has been depending on 
American-grown stock of these varieties and complaints 
have been heard very often of the plants not bearing. It would 
be well to remember that to obtain the true type, plants have 
to be propagated from cuttings. The reason that many plants 
of P. coccinea lalandi planted during the last ten years have 
not fruited is that they were either seedlings or cuttings made 
from seedling plants. 

It is high time that the American public insist that the 
nurseryman from whom they are buying is handling only 
true stock raised from cuttings, and not plants which have 
been produced from seeds by the million at low cost. 

—Jacques L. Legendre. 
Riverton, N. J. 


A VINE WHICH CLINGS TO MASONRY 


INES that cling to masonry are so few it seems odd that 

one of the best, Bignonia capreolata, or cross-vine, is prac- 
tically unknown to gardeners. It is native as a climber from 
Maryland westward through Illinois, and south to the Gulf, 
and will thrive as a ground cover still farther north—as far as 
Massachusetts. In this section, the evergreen leaves usually 
color a rich reddish purple during Winter. It clings to trees, 
usually on the north or west side, as freely as to a north 
chimney or to the edges of fissures in a rock cliff. It blooms 
before most trees are in leaf, festooning trees and fences with 
masses of yellow flowers similar in shape to those of the 
trumpet creeper, and most suggestive of tropical orchids in 
coloring and luxuriance. On my river bank it clothes a large 
sycamore and a black walnut that stand side by side, and 
visitors are always unable to decide whether it is more 
effective against white bark or dark. 

Exceptionally late freezing, such as that of 1932, kills 
the flower buds and somewhat browns the foliage. The vine 
is excellently suited to use in large rock gardens and on rocky 
cliffs, its winter tracery greatly enhancing the winter interest 
—it does not make a rampant growth in such locations as do 
honeysuckle, Virginia creeper, and poison ivy. Here it flour- 
ishes equally well on sandstone or limestone, and grows 
readily from seed carried by the wind. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 











THE SIX WINNING YEAR BOOKS 


Garden Clubs combine art, inspiration and 
practical programs in their annual publications. 


NUSUAL originality was shown in many of the year 

| | books submitted by garden clubs all over the United 

States in the second annual contest conducted by 

Horticulture, which closed September 1. Originality, how- 

ever, was only one of the factors taken into account by the 

judges, who found their work even more difficult than was the 
case last year. 

Besides the physical make-up of each year book, the judges 
considered the number of activities represented by the various 
clubs, the character of these activities and the extent to which 
they advanced horticulture and gardening. A list of the win- 
ning clubs is given on this page. 

It is evident that the garden clubs of this country are taking 
themselves seriously. Many of the year books indicate a tend- 
ency on the part of the garden clubs 


‘oo year book of the Sudbury (Mass.) Garden Club 
represents a new type, being in loose leaf form with a semi- 
stiff cover. It aspires to be practical and economical, the major 
expense to be made the first year. The book is expected to be 
used continuously and to be developed by each member in her 
own way. It will help each member to cultivate the habit of 
making records and taking notes. At some time through the 
year there is to be an interchange and a discussion of the 
contents. 

The only needed changes each year will be those of the 
lists of officers and committee members, the addition of new 
club members and a new calendar. It is hoped to add each year 
some information of general interest such as cultural notes, 
tables and charts. The page, ‘““What To Do in My Garden 
Month by Month,” is made up from the secretary’s recital at 
each meeting of that section of Horticulture, each member 
being expected to record whatever applies specifically to her 
own garden needs. The current copy of this flexible year book 

has a list of wild flowers found in 








to encourage civic improvement in 
their localities and to assist in anti- 
billboard campaigns and the beauti- 
fication of such breathing spaces as 
may exist in the community. The 
garden club movement is far from 
being the social and tea-drinking 
phenomenon that it is sometimes 
charged as being; on the contrary it 
is taking an active part of the cul- 
tural advancement of American life. 


First 


THE SIX AWARDS 


Results of Horticulture’s Year Book 
Contest 


Elmhurst Garden Club (Ill.) $50 
Second Sudbury Garden Club (Mass.) 25 


Third Kent Garden Club (Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ) 10 


Fourth Springfield Garden Club 


the Sudbury section and suggestions 
for good plants adapted to Sudbury 
gardens. There is a list of practical 
books for the gardener’s home 
library. Each member is encouraged 
to insert photographs in her indi- 
vidual year book, as well as includ- 
ing notes of interest which may be 
submitted to the club at a general 
meeting. 


SEMI-STIFF cover in white 


HE Elmhurst (Ill.) Garden (Mass.) ...... ce eee 3 with green decorations encloses 
Club’s year book is particularly Fifth Garden Club of the Dallas the sumptuous year book of the 
comprehensive, covering many Woman's Club (Texas) . . 5 Kent Garden Club of Grand Rapids, 
phases of horticultural and garden- Sixth College Hill Garden Club Mich.—a club which has been in 
ing interests. It begins with a sum- (Macon, Ga. ) hates 5 existence for 20 years. The fly leaf 








mary of the club’s history and goes 








contains the following quotation 








on to give the list of officers and 

committees followed by the program for the year. This pro- 
gram includes frequent exhibitions and lectures on such sub- 
jects as planning the garden, the propagation of perennials, 
color harmony in the garden, sowing seeds and transplanting, 
pruning and spraying, plans and plants for window boxes. In 
the course of the Summer the club participated in a yard and 
garden contest, conducted an Arbor Day sale and a plant sale, 
took part in a horticultural school, discussed civic projects and 
visited a settlement house where Fruit and Flower Guild work 
is being conducted. 

The club has a Rose Chapter, which has its own officers and 
committees and a program of its own. This chapter was 
formed to take care of the large waiting list of the club. The 
club also has a Junior Garden Club, which has a program con- 
tinuing throughout the year, and is supervised by councilors 
from the mother club. The Juniors have six chapters—the 
Pansy, Violet, Tulip, Garden Bouquet, Johnny-Jump-Up 
and Bouncing Bet chapters—with a total of 94 sturdy boys 
and girls. 

Finally, there is the Men’s Garden Club of Elmhurst, the 
program of which is included between the same covers and 
which works closely with the Elmhurst Garden Club. It has a 
large membership and deals seriously with current garden 
problems. This year book is notable for its physical features 
as well as for its contents. Its design is strikingly handsome, 
although difficult to describe, and includes a number of dainty 
and effective pen drawings. The cover of this year book 
carries a photograph of a night-blooming cereus, raised in the 
Conservatory of Wilder Park. 


from James Oppenheim: 


Our lives shall not be sweated 
From birth until life closes— 

Hearts starve as well as bodies: 
Give us bread, but give us roses! 


A report of the year book committee summarizes the activi- 
ties of the club, which are many. They include providing 
vegetable seeds for the unemployed, the supervision of gar- 
dens, the planting of irises along the railroad lines and the 
like. In 1932 the club staged a unique exhibition known as 
the Foreign Flower Market along the banks of Grand River. 
Full page illustrations of this exhibition are included in the 
year book. The program for 1933 included schools of judg- 
ing, a flower show, an evening picnic and various meetings at 
the homes of members at which special subjects were discussed. 
The year book also contains a list of books recommended for 
garden makers. 


HE Springfield (Mass.) Garden Club has long been 

known as a working club in the strictest sense. The charac- 
ter of the club is indicated in its attractive year book done in 
green and made in such shape that it is easily slipped into the 
pocket. Notice is given that all its lecture meetings are open 
to the public. A series of practical lectures on garden work is 
carried throughout the season. In addition the year’s program 
includes various exhibitions and pilgrimages. 

All the activities engaged in by the Springfield Garden Club 
are for community beautification and civic betterment. The 
club has done much work in the development of a parkway 
along the south branch of Mill River and is concentrating on 
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the embellishment of the ‘‘Great Marsh,’’ where larches and 
a thousand pink hibiscus plants will be naturalized. Another 
large lowland area along the stream will be planted with 
purple loose strife. The club members are invited to assist by 
growing hibiscus or loose strife from seed supplied by a 
committee in charge. 

More than a thousand bouquets were collected and dis- 
tributed to the sick and shut-ins during the Summer. The 
institutional planting committee supplies bulbs and plants for 
various institutions. This club is one of the largest in the state. 





: is a far cry from Massachusetts to Texas, but a year book 
from Dallas, which comes next in order according to the 
judges’ findings, indicates that the Dallas club is also working 
along the line of local improvement and has profitable pil- 
grimages. This year book is particularly attractive, being 
printed on rough paper with deckle edges and bound in semi- 
stiff covers. A list of monthly plantings is given in connection 
with the program for each month and the book contains 
many well chosen quotations. In addition, there is a list of 
native shrubs and the by-laws of the club. 


ISTINCT originality may be claimed for the year book 
of the College Hill Garden Club of Macon, Ga., which 
is number six in the judges’ selection. The cover carries an 
illustration of Narctssus poeticus ornatus and at the bottom of 
various pages are clever illustrations in pen and ink, each of 
which has some significance. One of them includes the Wash- 
ington Memorial Library, particular attention being called to 
this picture because the main project of the club has been the 
planting of the grounds around the building. Minor projects 
have been the stimulation of interest in crépe myrtle, the city 
flower, the promotion of civic work and observation of na- 
tional garden week. The year book contains hints to gardeners 
for each month, which are important because most of the 
garden books do not give satisfactory suggestions for the State 
of Georgia. 


HERE were many other year books to which the judges 

would like to have given prizes. Several were surprisingly 
distinctive, a particular example being the yearly program of 
the Charter Garden Club of Columbus, Ga., which took the 
form of a first-class strip ticket such as railroads sell for long 
journeys. Each section represented the date of a meeting or 
some other event. April 12 was given over toa display of tulips 
and a lecture on ‘Tulip Time in Holland.’ July 12 was the 
date of a garden party. For August 9 a Paris Market and a 
French Perfume Garden were listed. The general idea of travel 
was carried throughout the year’s program, there being lectures 
on gardens of England, the Philippines, Italy, Japan, Spain 
and various parts of the United States. The back of the ticket 
contained the names of the officers, committees and members 
and each ticket was stamped several times with the words 
‘Remember the State Convention in May.” 

The Marguerite Garden Club, also of Columbus, Ga., sub- 
mitted a very attractive year book with a cover illustration 
which reproduced an original drawing by Nelle Womack Hines 
of Milledgeville, Ga. 


SOMEWHAT similar~year book issued by the Beaver 
4 Garden Club of Beaver, Pa., included in its program for 
the year the following: ‘The Spirit of the Garden in Song and 
Ballet,”’ a lecture on ‘Tropical Flowers and Trees of the South 
Sea Islands,’’ a symposium on plant legends dealing with 
holly, mistletoe, the Yule tree and the fir tree, a lecture on 
‘Landscaping the Suburban Home”’ and another on ‘‘Renew- 
ing Our Acquaintance with Our Bird Neighbors.’’ The title 
page contains the following sentiment: ‘“‘Flower gardening is 
not common labor, it is not work; it encompasses horticulture, 
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botany, painting, sculpture, dreaming. To create a garden with 
a radiant blend of colorful blooms is a classic achievement.” 

The Valley Garden Club of Spring Valley, N. Y., issued 
an elaborately decorated year book with double printing and 
green covers. 

A neat little year book submitted by the Lawrence Flower 
Club of Lawrence, Kan., indicated an unusually busy season, 
each meeting being devoted to the study of trees and flowers 
of many kinds. Round table discussions or roll calls were 
featured. At one roll call the members were expected to describe 
color combinations or companionate flowers found pleasing 
in their gardens. At another there was a discussion of the flower 
fragrance which most appealed to each member, and at a third 
meeting each member was expected to relate a funny incident 
in her garden experience. 

The Home Garden Club of Denver, Colo., contained a full 
list of officers, committees and members with a message from 
the president and a unique feature called the “Path of Remem- 
brances,’’ which listed a group of blue spruce trees planted in 
honor of the members of the club at Berkeley Park. 

Dainty flower decorations were a feature of a yellow covered 
year book issued by the Sun Dial Garden Club of Nanuet, N. Y. 
There was just enough of an old-fashioned touch to this year 
book to make it fascinating. 

Some of the year books submitted were printed on type- 
writers and decorated by hand. Surprisingly good results were 
obtained in this way. One of the neatest of these typewritten 
garden club books was that of the Garden Club of Malden, 
Mass. 


HE Swampscott (Mass.) Little Garden Club submitted a 

year book which was hardly more than a folder but gave a 
complete program for the year and was unique because it was 
done by direct photography. The lay-out was arranged by the 
son of a member and a small section of a member’s garden 
furnished the cover illustration. This was the only year book 
submitted which had been done in this way. 

The year book submitted by the Twin Cities Garden Club 
of South Pittsburg and Richard City, Pa., had a unique and 
economical feature. It contained a complete program for 1933 
and ruled pages for writing in the programs and officers of the 
year 1934. This year book was attractively bound in blue 
covers bearing a colored photograph. 

The judges were Mr. Richardson Wright, editor of House 
and Garden and secretary of the Horticultural Society of New 
York; Mr. John C. Wister, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, author and lecturer; and Mr. Edward 
I. Farrington, editor of Horticulture and secretary of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


GARDEN CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations 
(Quarterly) Editor, Mrs. Oliver B. Jacobs, 20 Hamilton Road, 
Morristown, N. J. 

Bulletin of The Garden Club of America (Bi-monthly) Editor, 
Mrs. T. H. B. McKnight, 1615 Twenty-first Street, Washington, 
D. C. and Nantucket, Mass. 

Garden Glories (Bi-monthly) 
Illinois, Inc., Hinsdale, IT. 

Garden Gossip (Monthly) Published by the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia. Editor, Mrs. Joseph G. Walker, Woodberry Forest, Va. 

Bulletin of the City Gardens Club. Published at 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Garden Club News, Boston, official organ of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts. 

Golden Gardens (Monthly) Published by the California Garden 
Club Federation. Editor, Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford 
Avenue, South Pasadena, Calif. 

The Garden Path (Quarterly) Published by the Ohio Association 
of Garden Clubs. Editor, Walter A. Tucker, 728 South Remington 
Road, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Horticulture, official organ of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society and the Wisconsin Garden Club Federation. 
(Monthly) Published at 1532 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

News of The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. James A. Gary, Jr., 9 Midvale Road, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Men’s Garden Club Bulletin (Monthly) 
Elmer Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Published by the Garden Club of 


Editor, W. W. White, 234 
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GARDEN CLUB STATE FEDERATIONS 








Federation 


Alabama Federation of Garden 
Clubs* 


Arkansas Federation of Garden 
Clubs 


California Garden Club 
Federation 


Colorado Federation of Garden 
Clubs 


Connecticut, Federated Garden 
Clubs of 


Florida Federation of Garden 
Clubs 


Georgia, The Garden Club of 


Illinois, Inc., The Garden 
Club of 


Indiana Federation of Garden 


Clubs 
Iowa, Federated Garden Clubs of 


Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 
Kentucky, The Garden Club of 


Maine, The Garden Club 
Federation of 


Maryland, The Federated Garden 
Clubs of 


Massachusetts, Garden Club 
Federation of 


Michigan, The Federated Garden 
Clubs of 


Mississippi, The Garden Clubs of * 


New Hampshire Federation of 
Garden Clubs* 


New Hampshire, United Garden 
Clubs of * 


New Jersey, The Federated 
Garden Clubs of 


New York State, Inc., Federated 
Garden Clubs of 


North Carolina, Garden Club of 


Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs* 


Ohio, Garden Club of 


Oklahoma Association of Garden 
Clubs* 


Oregon Federation of Garden 
Club* 


Pennsylvania, The Garden Club 
Federation of 


Rhode Island Federation of 
Garden Clubs 


South Carolina, The Garden 
Club of 


Southwestern Virginia Garden 
Clubs* 


Tennessee Garden Club 


Texas Federation of Garden 
Clubs 


Virginia Federation of Garden 
Clubs * 


Virginia, The Garden Club of* 


West Virginia, Federated Garden 
Clubs of 


Wisconsin Federation of Garden 
Clubs 


Washington State Federation of 
Garden Clubs* 








No. of 
Clubs 


38 


55 


38 


104 


120 


80 


45 


59 


154 


33 


35 


*Not affiliated with the National Council. 


President 


Mrs. W. A. Ruffin 
Auburn, Ala. 


Mrs. Burton C. Pickens 
Pickens, Ark. 


Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson 
426 So. Arden Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. Albert G. Fish 
2711 W. 37th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. Cephas B. Rogers 
Danbury, Conn. 


Mrs. William M. Fielder 
4803 Bayshore Blvd., Tampa, Fla. 


Mrs. Thomas Berry 
Seven Oaks, Rome, Ga. 


Mrs. O. W. Dynes 
184 No. Madison St., Hinsdale, III. 


Mrs. Perry O'Neal 
1040 W. 42nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. Oliver James 

Winterset, Iowa 

Willard Quinn 

204 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kan. 


Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis 
Paris, Ky. 


Dr. Charles J. Bragdon 

Gardiner, Maine 

Mrs. W. Bladen Lowndes 

5408 Roland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr. 
29 Hereford St., Boston, Mass. 
(Summer, Ipswich) 


Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer 
Blythefield Farms, Belmont, Mich. 


Mrs. D. G. Rafferty 
Pass Christian, Miss. 


Mrs. Hirold M. Smith 
314 Middle St., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Mrs. Lillian Larrabee 
Antrim, N. H. 


Mrs. Charles W. Holton 
Essex Fells, N. J. 


Mrs. James Baird 
34 Walworth Ave., Scarsdale. N. Y. 


Mrs. Wesley Taylor 
Justamere Farm, Greensboro, N. C. 


Mrs. Marshall S. Thompson 
Shawnee Road, Lima, Ohio 


Mrs. Frank B. Stearns 
15803 Park Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. Herbert D. Mason 
2513 E. 38th St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Mrs. H. J. Pearson 
McMinnville, Ore. 


Mrs. Alan H. Reed 
Hall Road, Wyncote, Pa. 


Mrs. Francis E. Bates 
Oaklawn, R. I. 


Mrs. Sheffield Phelps 
Aiken, S. C. 


Mrs. J. H. Frantz 


711 Northumberland Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Mrs. G. T. Fitzhugh 
Rose Road, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mrs. L. B. Leake 
Temple, Texas 


Mrs. Ambrose C. Ford 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


Mrs. Lawrence S. Davis 
Roanoke, Va. 


Mrs. Kemble White 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Mrs. Harry E. Bullard 
404 First St., Menasha, Wis. 


Mrs. Frank S. Greely 


Secretary 
Mrs. T. S. Gunby 
Auburn, Ala. 


Mrs. Clifton Adams 
Pickens, Ark. 


Miss Martha Hunter 
1023 So. Wilton Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. Isabel Hutchings 
1197 S. Downing St., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. Frederick Mygatt 
New Milford, Conn. 


Mrs. T. M. Shackleford, Jr. 

923 Golf View Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
Mrs. Frederick S. Cooper 

Rome, Ga. 


Mrs. Willard W. Jacques 
5754 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, III. 


Mrs. M. S. Goulding 
5420 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. C. L. Minnis 
4400 California Drive, Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. J. O. Mason 
1113 W. Douglas Ave., Wichita 


Mrs. J. D. Calhoun 
Millersburg, Ky. 
Mrs. Charles Gray 
Gardiner, Maine 


Mrs. James A. Gary, Jr. 
9 Midvale Rd., Roland Pk., Baltimore 


Mrs. Walter S. Williams 
East Norton, Mass. 


Kan. 


Mrs. John Dunham 
Woodcliff Park, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ben Arthur Davis 
Box 443, Meridian, Miss. 


Prof. J. R. Hepler 
Durham, N. H. 


Mrs. Charles Harrington 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Mrs. John S. Anderegg 
Colonia, N. J. 


Mrs. John D. Kernan 

120 E. 75th St., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frank Sharpe 

Greensboro, N. C. 


Walter A. Tucker 

728 So. Remington Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. Edith S. Carothers 

13720 Aldersyde Drive, Cleveland 
Mrs. J. F. Remy 

535 E. Boyd St., Norman, Okla. 
Mrs. Robert H. Warrens 

Forest Grove, Ore. 

Mrs. Samuel P. Felix 

50 W. Plumstead St., Lansdowne, Pa 
Miss Katherine Kendall 

261 Spencer Ave., East Greenwich, R. I 
Mrs. Frank P. Henderson 

Aiken, S. C. 


Mrs. C. E. Layman 
Roanoke, Va. 


Mrs. W. T. Michie 

560 So. Belvedere, Memphis, Tenn 
Mrs. R. G. Giles 

Temple, Texas 

Mrs. F. U. Humbert 

Clifton Forge, Va. 

Mrs. D. C. Sands 

Middleburg, Va. 


Mrs. E. P. Wood 
Glen Ferris, W. Va. 


H. J. Rahmlow 
Washington Bldg., Madison, Wis. 


Mrs. Frederic A. Baker 
R.F.D. 7, Box 489A, Seattle, Wash. 


Ohio 


Md. 


Annual 


Year 


Meeting Organized 


April 
April 
April 
January 
October 
April 
April 
April 
March 
January 
December 
March 
June 
January 


October 


May 
April 


October 


October 
March 
May 
October 
September 
November 
May 
March 
March 
November 
April 
May 


May 


June 
June 
November 


September 


1932 


1931 


1932 


1931 


1929 


1925 


1931 


1931 


1926 


1927 


1931 


1929 


1933 


1925 


1924 


1925 


1930 


1927 


1928 


1928 


1930 


1931 


1930 


1929 


1926 


1930 
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NATIONAL GARDEN CLUB COUNCIL 


HERE may be garden club members who are still won- 

dering what the National Council of State Garden Club 
Federations is all about. The title does sound involved, but 
really, those seven words tell the whole story. The National 
Council came into being in 1929, for the express purpose of 
co-ordinating garden club interests all over these United States 
through their state organizations. 

To facilitate the work of the National Council, the United 
States has been divided into seven ‘‘Regions,’’ each presided 
over by a regional vice-president, who must have been previ- 
ously an officer of a state garden club federation. As soon as 
a state federation of garden clubs has completed its first year, 
it is eligible to membership in the National Council. We now 
have 27 states enrolled, with two more to join in March, 
1934, when their year of probation shall have expired. 

Regional meetings are held annually, and afford a clearing 
house for problems of climate, soil, pest control, etc., in that 
particular region. A general convention of the National Coun- 
cil is held each Spring, in widely separated areas. The conven- 
tion of 1933 was held in Miami, Fla., in March. The 1934 
convention will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., in June, and 
the 1935 convention will be held in April in California. 
Many local gardens are visited during the conventions, and 
the date is decided by the hostess state, that its gardens may be 
seen at the height of their glory. 

—DMargaret Welles Swift, President. 
Nyack, N. Y. 


CLASSIFYING ORIENTAL POPPIES 


NLY within the past year has any systematic effort been 
made to bring order out of chaos in the names and color 
descriptions of the considerable number of named Oriental 
poppies now offered in various nursery lists. Last Winter, 
four men in the Middle West formed a voluntary committee 
the object of which is to make a definite classification as to 
color and other desirable traits of all the named poppies avail- 
able. Already a score sheet has been developed, and during the 
past season an attempt was made by all the members of the 
committee to score at least twenty-five varieties all of which 
could be found in each of the four gardens. The committee 
members consist of two amateurs, Dr. J. H. Neeley, of 
Paulding, Ohio, and Mr. Karl K. Lorenz, of Dayton, Ohio. 
The two professional members of the committee are Mr. 
John D. Siebenthaler, also of Dayton, and Mr. Roy V. 
Ashley, of Battle Creek, Mich. 

If history repeats itself, it is entirely probable that as a 
result of the work of this committee accurate information as 
to cultural methods best adapted to these flowers will be dis- 
covered, collated, and disseminated; that definite standards as 
to colors, proper names, and comparative standing of named 
varieties will be established; and that, as a result of more care- 
ful and extended hybridization, the desirable color range will 
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be considerably extended, little known varieties of most 
desirable qualities will be propagated and generally distributed 
to gardeners, and in the course of a few years American gar- 
dens generally will be greatly enriched by the addition of 
many of the newer and really choice varieties which now 
either are not readily available, or may be had only at ex- 
horbitant prices. 

Lula A. Neeley, Wurtembergia and Trilby have been called 
the three greatest poppies in the world. All three are aristo- 
crats in varying shades of deep red. Newer varieties are 
Cavalier, a glowing cerise with larger and longer lived 
flowers than Wurtembergia; Australia, a new massive ox- 
blood red; Col. Bowles, a heavy textured flower of deep 
scarlet, late and a wonderful keeper when cut; Dainty Lady, 
just the daintiest shade imaginable of shell pink; Mandarin, 
a real chinese red, immense, cup-shaped blooms with no base 
spots on established plants; King George with large fringed 
flowers resembling a parrot tulip, brilliant scarlet; Pearl Pink, 
a pale flesh pink poppy resembling one tulip inside another; 
and Wunderkind, with very large flowers of a dark, satiny, 
carmine-rose—almost a rose red. 

Other new ones, still too expensive for average planting 
but representing a distinct advance in the breeding of charm- 
ing colors in these flowers of oriental splendor, include Echo, 
a delightful silvery pink with a frosted sheen; Enchantress, 
the nearest approach to a lavender poppy, a slightly deeper 
Masterpiece with perfect flowers that do not fade; Flush of 
Dawn, a flower whose color is in its name; and Purity, a 
pure, soft pink without spot or blemish, a flower of unusual 
charm for its purity of color, size, carriage and stiffness of 
stem. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


‘Lie following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


A. B. C. of the herb garden, by R. E. Davies. Lond., Newnes, n. d. 

Bee people, by M. W. Morley; 20th ed. Chic., McClurg, 1905. 

The cultivated conifers in North America, comprising the pine family 
and the taxads; successor to The cultivated evergreens, by L. H. 
Bailey. N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

Cultivation of the mushroom: guide and reference manual for the 
successful mushroom grower, by L. F. Lambert. West Chester, 
Pa., Horace F. Temple, printer, 1933. 

Delphinium: the book of the American delphinium society; ed. by 
Leon H. Leonian. Morgantown, W. Va., Morgantown printing & 
binding co., printer, 1933. 

The divine origin of the craft of the herbalist, by Sir E. A. Budge. 
Lond., pub. at Culpeper House by the Society of herbalists, 1928. 
The English flower garden and home grounds of hardy trees and 

flowers only, by William Robinson; 15th ed. Lond., Murray, 1933. 

Ferns of Florida, by J. K. Small. N. Y., Science pr., 1931. 

Flower shows, by V. H. Ries. Columbus, O., Ohio association of 
garden clubs, 1933. 

A garden in Wales, by A. T. Johnson. Lond., Arnold, 1933. 

The garden notebook: gardening week by week indoors and out, by 
Alfred Putz. N. Y., Doubleday, 1933. 

Hand-list of tender dicotyledons and gnetaceae cultivated in the Royal 
botanic gardens, Kew; 2d ed. Lond., H. M. S. stationery office, 
1931. 

Herbs, how to grow and how to use them, by Mrs. H. N. Webster. 
Bost., Horticultural Hall, 1933. 

A history of agriculture in Europe and America, by N. S. B. Gras. 
N. Y., Crofts, 1925. 

A history of botany, 1860-1900, being a continuation of Sachs’ History 
of botany, 1530-1860, by J. R. Green. Oxford, Clarendon pr., 1909. 

In a week-end garden, by Mrs. M. S. Welch. N. Y., Sears, 1933. 

Informal gardens: the naturalistic style, by H. S. Ortloff. N. Y., 
Macm., 1933. 

The insect menace, by L. O. Howard. N. Y., Century, 1931. 

Manual of plant diseases, by F. D. Heald; 2d ed. N. Y., McGraw, 
1933. 

A monograph of the Satsuma orange, with special reference to the 
occurrence of new varieties through bud variation, by Tyozaburo 
Tanaka. Formosa, Japan, Taihoku imperial univ., 1932. 

Morris Arboretum of the University of Pennsylvania. Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., Phil., Edward Stern & co., printers, 1933. 

Songs of horticulture, by Si Tanhauser. Laurelton, N. Y., G. Flatow, 
1933. 

The story of Bermuda, by Hudson Strode. N. Y., Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas, 1932. 

Violet culture for pleasure and profit; 2d ed. rev. and enl.; ed. by 
F. E. Dillistone. Lond., Benn, 1933. 

Western wild flowers and their stories, by C. F. Saunders. Garden 
City, Doubleday, 1933. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER : 


m 


RUIT growing as a hobby is not what it used to be. I 

think this is a fair statement, although it is made with 
apologies to the thousands of amateurs who still find joy and 
recreation in the growing of high-grade fruit. Many years ago 
the late Marshall P. Wilder grew no less than 1,000 different 
varieties of the pear in his Roxbury, Mass., orchard. It would 
be difficult now to find as many as 50 varieties listed in any 
catalogue. One might ask the question, ““Why should any- 
body want to grow a thousand different kinds?”’ and I can 
only answer, ‘““Why?”’ The fact that Mr. Wilder actually did 
this thing simply indicates the interest in fruit which prevailed 
at that time. 

The tendency in these times is to grow only those varieties 
of fruit which have the highest quality or which are best 
suited to one’s locality. Modern amateurs, however, are handi- 
capped in ways which did not bother the old-time amateur. 
Birds, pests and fungus diseases have robbed fruit growing of 
much of its joy. 

From the point of view of the home gardener birds seem to 
do the most mischief. They make the growing of cherries 
practically impossible, at least in some parts of the country. 
Robins we have always had with us. They are gay rascals, 
however, and we have not greatly begrudged the toll taken 
by them. 


T is different with the starlings, the deeds of which are as 
black as their coats. So far as my experience goes, they have 
no redeeming qualities. Strips of shining tin, scarecrows and 
white rags have no terrors for them. They roost on the scare- 
crows and use the ravelings of the rags for making nests. In 
any event it is practically impossible for the amateur with a 
few trees to grow cherries where starlings exist in large 
numbers. 

Strawberries can be given some protection by means of 
mosquito netting spread over the beds. This is a nuisance but 
it permits the amateur to get a crop in spite of the robins and 
the starlings. Strawberries are capricious, but finding the kinds 
which grow best in one’s particular back 
yard is an interesting pastime. 


ROBABLY birds have always done 

some damage to grapes. I can remember 
the time when bees were supposed to punc- 
ture the skins, but the fact has been pretty 
will established now that such a procedure 
is impossible and that the bees merely take 
up the juices flowing from the grapes 
damaged by the birds. It has long been a 
common practice to put paper bags over 
choice bunches of grapes in order to ex- 
clude both birds and insect pests. This 
worked satisfactorily while robins were 
the only birds with which the garden 
maker had to match wits. Not so with the 
starlings. These villains wait until a heavy 
rain has soaked the bags and then calmly 
thrust their bills through the wet paper. 
Starlings are altogether too intelligent. 

Nevertheless, grapes remain among the 
fruits which amateurs can grow satisfac- 
torily, and I know of no other fruit which 
offers a more fascinating hobby. Back in 
the days of Marshall P. Wilder only two 
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grapes were known in New England—Isabella and Diana. 
Ephraim Bull, the gold beater, gave the world the Concord 
grape about the middle of the last century and thus immor- 
talized himself, although his own generation was curiously 
slow to recognize his accomplishment, permitting him to die 
an impoverished, embittered and querulous old man. Be it to 
the credit of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society that it 
gave him a gold medal before he finally passed to his reward, 
whatever it may have been, in another world. 

Dr. Walter G. Kendall of Atlantic, Mass.—undoubtedly 
the outstanding amateur grape grower of the East—fortu- 
nately has had his skill appreciated in the days of his active 
life. He himself has ridden the grape hobby for 40 years and 
has taught scores of other persons the satisfaction to be found 
in the intricacies of grape culture. 


LUM growing in the home garden has become increasingly 

difficult and it is almost impossible for the average amateur 
with a limited equipment to produce quality apples or even 
apples that he is willing to let his friends sample. One pest 
after another has come to drive the apple out of the home 
grounds and into the commercial orchard, where spraying can 
be kept up at short intervals throughout the season. There 
may be occasional exceptions, but most amateurs have learned 
to their sorrow that unsprayed fruit has little value and that 
spraying is tedious, expensive and dirty. 


HANGING the subject suddenly, I am much interested in 
a photograph which recently came to me and which is 
reproduced below. The most interesting feature of the Royal 
Water Lily of the Amazon, Victoria regia, is the underside of 
the leaf, but this is rarely seen. The huge leaves are reinforced 
by a frame-work of narrow ribs attached to the stem and 
gradually tapering toward the edge. These ribs strengthen the 
leaf so well that when it is floating on the water, it will bear the 
weight of a child. 





Unexpected Beauties Are to Be Found on the Under Part of a Royal Water Lily Leaf 
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35 CENTS 


brings you 


SUTTON’S 


Large, Illustrated 


1934 
CATALOGUE 


Tus book, while 
illustrating and de- 
scribing hundreds of 
varieties of Sutton’s 
Seeds, is far more 
than a catalogue. It 
is recognized far and 
wide as a master guide to successful flower 
growing. Mailed post-paid for 35 cents. 


Special $1.25 Offer 


To acquaint more of our American friends 
with the superior quality of Sutton’s Seeds 
and the utility of Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide 
in Horticulture and General Garden Seed 
Catalogue for 1934, we offer packets of four 
choice varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, together 
with the Catalogue, for only $1.25. These 
packets include: 

LAVATERA (Mallow) —Sutton’s Loveliness. 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI!I—Sutton’s Purity. 
Sweet-scented and perpetual flowering. 
ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King (Scarlet Flame). The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 

Seeds alone may be had for $1. Catalogue alone, 
35 cents. Both seeds and Catalogue, $1.25. 

Use International Money Order. 


Sutton’s Salpiglossis 
Seed Packets— 
60c and 35c 


SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 


Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Dept. C-8 





Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Burpec’s son ‘ Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Grow . 


Burpee’s Seeds, backed 
by the famous Burpee 
| guarantee, have been fa- 
i mous for 59 years asthe 
B\ best that grow. Write 
today for 

BURPEE’S 

Garden Book Free 

Describes all best flowers and vegetables. Lower 
prices. Write for it today. Beautiful new chrysan- 
themum-flowered Calendula Sunshine, pkt. worth 
25c¢, for only 10c¢ postpaid. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 


783 BURPEE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 
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ECHEVERIAS FOR APARTMENT USE 
rs the lowly position of a mere bedding plant the 

echeveria has now been raised to a position in the light as 
a house plant. Formerly echeverias were found planted out 
like ribbons around the flower beds in public parks and ceme- 
teries. Now the beauty of the rosette-like plant, more particu- 
larly when it is in flower, is becoming more fully appreciated. 
The front cover illustration suggests the usefulness of eche- 
verias as house plants. Their severe lines adapt them especially 
to modernistic city apartments. 

One point very much in favor of echeverias is that they 
require little water during the Winter months. However, 
when water is applied, it should not be put on with a water- 
ing pot. Instead, soak the pots in a basin of water, being 
careful not to get any moisture at all in between the leaves. 
Water in the crown of the plant may prove to be fatal as it 
will induce rotting. 

The person that takes a fancy to echeverias will handle the 
plants with great care. The beauty of the foliage somewhat 
depends upon keeping a perfect bloom on the leaves. Once this 
is marred with the fingers it will not grow out again and the 
plant is henceforth disfigured until the leaf finally drops off. 

It almost seems as though the neat, precise rosettes of 
foliage have been carved from ivory or jade so perfect are they 
in their formation. The leaves are of a number of colors too. 
For instance a common variety, Echeveria secunda, has very 
short, sharp-pointed leaves colored a glaucous bluish green 
tipped with red on the margins. The curious flowers are red 
in color. A red metallic lustre of the leaves is very pronounced 
in the variety E. gibbiflora var. metallica. 

Under some conditions, echeverias will go for several weeks 
during the Winter without watering. If it is convenient, the 
plants may be set out for the Summer in a sunny spot in the 
garden in a light soil. The plants can be potted again in the 
Fall in a light compost. Thus they require very little care. 
New plants may be made from offsets which usually grow out 
from the bottom of the plant. 


PRESERVING FLOWERS IN SAND 
XPERIMENTS at the Missouri Botanical Garden have 


shown that many kinds of flowers may be preserved in 
sand, retaining their original color and form. The bulletin 
issued by the Garden says: 
The drying process is not difficult. Fine, white sand that will go through 
a forty-mesh grading screen should be used. Heat it in an oven to drive off 
the moisture. A suitable container must be chosen for the flowers, which 
are placed in the sand stems downward and not too close. together. Large 
clay pots are especially adapted for the purpose. Cover the drainage hole 


in the bottom with thick paper and about two inches of sand. Naturally 
the stems should be short enough so that the tops of the flowers are below 





the rim of the pot. It is vitally important that the flowers and foliage be | 


dry when placed in the sand. With care, the sand can be poured in and 
around the flowers until they are completely buried, without injuring their 
natural shape. Then label and date the pot and place it in a dry room, 
where it may remain undisturbed for five or six weeks. Some flowers 
require a longer drying period than others. 

To remove the dried specimens, gradually invert the pot and carefully 
pour out the sand. Any grains of sand adhering to the flowers should be 


| carefully brushed off. Flowers and foliage preserved by the sand method will 
| keep their color and shape for a long time if not exposed to dampness and 


wind or dust. Some persons may prefer to put the flowers under a bell jar. 

Tulips, flax, poppies, and roses in full bloom are usually unsatisfactory 
subjects. Trumpet-shaped and fluted flowers are difficult to bury in the sand 
without ruining their shapes. Small flowers, such as daisies, lend themselves 
to the sand treatment far better than large limber-petaled types like the Ger- 
man iris. 

The color of the flower has much to do with the success of the drying 
process. Certain colors fade miserably in the sand, while others change but 


slightly. However, all colors lose some of their original intensity during the | 


drying treatment, and therefore one can hardly expect a brilliant showing 
from delicately tinted flowers. Purple often degenerates into a dull character- 
less shade. Deep red, pink, blue, orange, yellow, and pure white offer the 
best possibilities. 

A few of the flowers which respond well to drying are cosmos, gaillardias, 
water-lilies, zinnias, corn-flowers, yarrows, cockscombs, narcissus, daisies, 
small, single and double chrysanthemums, orchids, marigolds, carnations, and 


| rose buds when the petals are just starting to unfold. 
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VALEDICTORY! 


To give a graceful final flourish to the 
1933 Planting Season, we have planned 
this group of 3 enticing offers at a price 
you can scarcely hope to resist. We hope 
you won't and you will be sorry if you do. 
12 REGAL $350 
LILIES 

Of serene and matchless beauty for your 
July garden, following the queenly Madon- 
nas. 3 to 6 large, pearly white trumpets 
tinged with rose and shaded with yellow at 
the throat. 4-5 ft. stems. Magnificent, first 
size bulbs, sure to bloom the first season 
and for many years thereafter. 


100 DARWIN $ 4:9 


TULIPS 

Our famous prize collection made up from 
ten of the choicest named varieties—A 
harmonious grouping of colors designed for 
planting together in a single bed. First 
quality bulbs. Not the ordinary field grown 
mixture usually sold. Sure to please the 
most critical tulip enthusiast. 


DAFFODILS and other 
NARCISSI for Naturalizing 
and Lawn Planting 


100 for *4°° 


Our Old Dominion Collection of airy and 
medium trumpets, short-cupped and lovely 
Poet varieties. All tip-top, Virginia grown 
bulbs. 

See what the postman 

will bring you for... $ 10 
All 3 of the above offers (a $12.00 
value) and as a premium 3 bulbs 
of that rare and beautiful plant 
CROWN IMPERIAL whose towering 
spikes 3 ft. tall topped with a tuft 
of leaves surmounting a circlet of 
lily-like flowers in shades of yellow 
and orange, gave a note of distinc- 


tion to our grandmother’s gardens— 
a@ permanent acquisition to yours! 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN. INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR 58TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Gifts 


FOR GARDENERS 


Send for leaflet suggesting Christmas 
presents that garden lovers will enjoy. 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





Do You ‘Want 


To engage a garden lecturer? 


To learn about the best garden 
books and magazines? 


To have your garden questions 
answered? 
Information on all these matters 
is provided without charge at 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston. The library 
on the upper floor —the largest 
library of the kind in the world — 
is open to the public each week 
day. Visitors are welcome. Ques- 
tions by mail or telephone will be 
answered gladly. One need not be 
a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to enjoy 
these privileges. Membership, 
however, costs only two dollars a 
year and has many advantages. 


For additional information 
address: 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















At the feenee "of ~—— 
BRAND’S PEONIES scored 119 
points of a possible 130! Six 
first awards, two seconds, one 
Pa third; American Peony Society 
Gold Medal. MHansina Brand 
47 peony won the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal (“Best Flower in 
the Show’’). 

Send for New Fall Catalog 
Over 200 gorgeous varieties—singles, 
doubles, Japs—all colors—early, mid- 
season, late. New French Own-Root 
Lilacs —~ Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. 
Write today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 


FALL LIST 


featuring many new varieties 


GLADIOLUS 


now ready. 
Send a postal for your copy 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








At Lissadell you will find 
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| BLUE BELLS FOR MANY PLACES 


LUE in the border, blue in the rock garden, blue among 
the wildlings—all this is possible by employing the many 
kinds of squills or blue bells found in the bulb catalogues. 
The little Scilla bifolia begins the season in March with the 
opening of its deep blue bells. In common with other early 
flowering varieties, it prefers full sunlight, whereas the later 
kinds may be planted in the shade. A rival in the matter of 
earliness is the Siberian squill, S. stbirica, which quickly 
spreads its blueness over considerable area by self-sowing. The 
bell-like blossoms come on three- to four-inch stems and fit 
well into the rock garden picture. This squill is not fussy as 
to exposure, but it does appreciate an Autumn mulch of leaf 
mold or very well rotted manure. 
The English blue bell, S. nonscripta, is a subject that will 


and shrubs is not too keen. In woodlands it will make great 
patches of blue. The bulbs go about four inches deep and they 
should also have the benefit of additional enrichment derived 
from a Winter mulch. In fact scillas that spread quickly will 
grow better if they are stimulated from time to time with a 
dressing of bone meal or wood ashes. More vigorous than the 
other kinds is the wood hyacinth or Spanish blue bell, S. his- 
panica. In the shade of pine and fir trees it will thrive with 
little care other than a light Winter mulch and yet it is more 
truly a subject for the flower border. The fine bold spikes of 
blue are delightful. 

Scillas have a wide range of usefulness. 





They may be 


| planted close about the base of a tree. Then, too, they natural- 


ize well in the lawn or along the edge of a grassy path. It is 


| uncommon to find a bulb that will do well among ferns, but 
| scillas will. Best of all, scillas may be used in borders on the | 


north side of the house. Blue varieties are, perhaps, the best, 
but there are white, pink and rose ones as well. 


WINTER CARE OF ANGEL-TRUMPET 


HE angel-trumpet or datura is not difficult to store over 
Winter. Plants that have been grown in pots or tubs may 
be taken indoors upon the approach of cold weather and 
their blossoms may be enjoyed until a late date. After they 


| are through flowering, put them in a cool place for the Win- 


Hardy Alpine and. 


Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 








CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
(Cheltenham, Pa.) 
for 


Hardy Perennials 
(Catalogue on Request) 

















HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Lilium Pardalinum Giganteum 


From 25 to 40 large flowers, bright yellow 
at base, spotted brown-purple, remainder 
being orange scarlet, on 6 to 8 ft. stems. 


Large bulbs, 50c each; $5 per doz., 
postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 


ter months giving them water a few times. In the Spring the 
potted plants are taken from the cellar and planted in the 
garden, pot and all. The plants being pot-bound will bloom 


_ much more quickly than is usually the case and may, in fact, 


give two periods of flowering in one season. They will require 


naturalize well if the competition among rank growing weeds | 












Direct from our Dutch Bulb Farms 


Darwin Tulips ...... Rainbow Mixture 
$2.30 Per 100 
1 owe ve 49 Se te Col 
50 Hyacinth te parate Colors. Se 
50 Duteh irts ” ete 3 ” 1.10 
100 a aie ¥ wit n rt » 290 
ssus salizing . 
te “na a, white soar 10 od, me 
tutes mained sober ay * 100 
Siberiea (Blue >. Ee? ae 
Seilia Campanelata; pink ..... 1.90 “* 100 
Grape Hyaeinths (Musear Blue) 1:70 “ 100 
Chionedoxa (Glory of the Snow) 1.70 “ 4 


Sneowdrops ay WE err ad ot 
Delive' Prepaid 
NEW BULB CATALOG FI FREE ON REQUEST 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC., BOX 32 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, L. |., WN. Y 


NARCISSUS 


Delightful Species for Y our 
Rock Garden 


Bulbocodium conspicuus (Hoop Petti- 
coat). Tiny, golden yellow. Dozen 
$1.50, 100 $10.00. 


Triandrus albus ( Angels’ Tears). White. 
Dozen $1.75, 100 $12.00. 


Postpaid 
Illustrated Bulb Folder Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., 














BOSTON, MASS. 








The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inic.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 











Narcissi and Golden Daffodils 


A wonderful handmade mixture for naturalizing, 
covering six weeks bloom—white, cream, bicolor 
and golden‘ yellow—double and single—21 kinds 


| in packages of 100. In addition to kinds listed 


| October I, 


| a lot of water and feeding during the growing season. Plants | 
| Kwanso, Citrona, Minor, Middenorffi, Gold Dust, 


MAPLEWOOD, OREGON | 


in the garden that are not in pots may be dug and stored over 
Winter in a pot or box of soil. It may sometimes happen that 
the stored plants will be attacked by the red spider, but the 
insects can be easily washed off with a hose. 





ROCK PLANTS PLANTED IN THE FALL 


will give excellent results next Summer 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers hundreds of varieties of Rock Plants 


A few of our 22 Saxifrages 9 Rare Gems from Canada’s Cliffs 


rhs hewe stuns heeee $ .S5 Arenaria stricta ........... $.35 
SS Serer eeT oe -50 Astragalus Blakei ......... .50 
CE kine egseceeade -50 Draba arabisans ........... 35 
EEE ec ccccscccee -75 Drabafiadnizensis ......... 35 
S. Bathoniensis ........... .50 Erigeron hyssopifolius ..... 50 
S. Blisabethae ..........+. -75 Potentilla tridentata ....... -25 
| S.oppositifolia ........... 1.00 Primula mistassinica ....... -50 
De GEE cc ccccoccceces 35 Solidago Cutleri ........... 35 
Bs GED oo cccececceses -50 Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea ..... .75 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines but also grow the best varieties of 
| | Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Fruit Trees and 


| | Small Fruit Plants. No nursery in America has a better list of Hardy stock, 


and better or more sturdy stock CANNOT be grown. Send for our Oatalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











p. 332, we include Olympia, Albatross 
Juliette and Figaro — $3.25 per 100, $30 per 
1000 (10 pkgs.). This is an exceptional offer 

“GOLDEN DAY LILIES” (Hemerocallis), Fulva, 


Thunbergii, Flava, $3 for 25——-$10 per 100, any 
assortment. Everything prepaid. 

HOWARD FLOWER GARDENS 
Republic Missouri 








The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











Satisfy that Yearning 


for green, growing things. Plant a Glass 
Garden or Wardian Case with little trees, 
plants, and flowering wood life. Two sizes, 
5x9x12, at $2.00 and 5x9x16 at $2.75 or 
send for illustrated descriptive folder. 


SYLVARIUM GARDENS 
5493 Columbia Road North Olmsted, Ohio 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
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GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is complete, 
practical and up-to-the-minute. Every 
issue is packed with useful, authen- 
tic information on all branches of 
gardening from rock gardens to 
greenhouses. Attractively printed 
and illustrated, it costs only $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds of 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. You receive Garden 
y Digest 12 times for a dollar, 

36 times for two dollars. Sam- 
#” ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
1215 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 


FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY. N. Y. 
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RATS 
FREEDOM from yi. 5 
For FREE Formula Pield- 
and references from Mice 
satisfied users, Ants 
address: Moles [] 


THE BEATIN LABORATORY, INO. 
0. H. W. Hasseueiis, Director 
116 Broad Street New York 





Again we say “Don’t Burn Your Leaves” 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in dry 
leaves. Mix them with ADCO and they turn 
into rich, genuine manure. So do weeds, cut- 
tings and other garden rubbish. Seed and hard- 
ware dealers sell ADCO. Use it yourself, in 
your own garden. Interesting book, “Artificial 
Manure and How to Make It,” free. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Phila, Pa. 


PREVENT 


Iris Root Rot Delphinium Blacks 
Use CURPRO-JABONITE 


Prevents rot and fungus diseases. Dust all 
roots, bulbs, etc., before planting, shipping, 
storing. 1-pound Cans, $1.00 postage paid. 
Ask your dealer or write 
GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CoO. 
1408 W. 9th Street Kansas City, Mo. 


iDOG-O-WA Yj 
A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans ty RitosD epaid 
P. W. REO 
SOUTH SUDBURY 




















4 MASS. 





Holiday Gifts for Your Garden Friends 
S-L-N PLANT STAKES and LABELS 
Stakes and labels of distinction which add 
utility and beauty to any garden. 


624” and 6 36” stakesfor....... $1.00 
12 24” and 12 36” stakes for ....... 2.00 
12 18”, 12 24” and 12 36” stakes for 3.00 


A box of 20 S-L-N labels for $1.00 
Postpaid to any address on receipt of check 


W. B. ESSELEN, 80 BoYLSTON sT., BOSTON 





HORTICULTURE 
ROCK GARDEN BULBS IN VIRGINIA 


HILE lifting bulbs in an old border, I came upon some 

of Brodiewa (Triteleia) uniflora that had been planted 
there a number of years before. This bulb was mentioned in 
Horticulture for October 15, 1932. The Spring Star-flower, as 
it is commonly called, is found throughout Virginia in old 
gardens, yet it seems to be comparatively rare and unheard 
of for the most part. This bulb has a number of good quali- 
ties which make it especially useful in the rock garden, in the 
border, in a secluded nook among shrubbery or even in the 
wild garden or woodland. 

B. untflora produces its foliage in the Autumn—slightly 
glaucous green, one-eighth inch wide, ‘grass blades’’ which 
lie on the ground in an irregular spiral mat throughout the 
Winter. Early in the Spring, this foliage grows into an up- 
right position four inches high or more according to the 
weather. In March, the lovely delicate lavender flowers appear 
on four- to five-inch stems. So profuse a bloomer is this bulb 
that established clumps will continue in flower for about six 
weeks. 

The plants do not seem particular as to soil. I have seen 
them in heavy clayey loam as well as friable loam, in high 
drained situations and lower moist ones. They stand zero 
weather with no burning of the foliage and bloom through 
heavy snowstorms unscathed. They do not need any protec- 
tion. Mine are exposed to the fury of northwest winds. They 
seem to bloom earlier, as would be expected, when planted 
on the south or east side of a house, wall or evergreen shruh. 

Among other early bulbs for the border, rock garden or 
naturalized parts of the garden are the Roman hyacinths of 
old gardens. The white form begins to flower in February 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, which has a climate 
usually too rigorous for things not hardy north of Phila- 
delphia. Usually three to four spikes from each bulb follow 
one another in succession. On warm days a planting of white 
Roman hyacinths will fill one with joy when viewed on a 
venture into the garden to see if any plants are pushing 
through the cold earth. While the white form is at its height 
of bloom, the pink and blue forms commence to open their 
bells to the wind. 

Unlike Dutch hyacinths, these small forms reproduce from 
seed freely and entirely true, whereas underground they rival 
the guinea pig in the way they multiply. The blue form 
is very quick to naturalize itself in a lawn or woodland. The 
flowers are excellent for cutting coming at a time when it is 
one’s pride and joy to bring in something from the garden. 
Arranged in glass, which seems to suit them particularly, they 
are lovely beyond words. I frequently lift plants in full 
bloom, to pot in a moisture-holding container and bring them 
into the house or give them as gifts to friends less fortunate 
in having them than I. 

—T. F. Martin. 
Middlebrook, Va. 


VERBASCUMS IN THE HOME GARDEN 


ied year we were on the point of eliminating the biennial 
Harkness hybrid verbascum from the border, but recon- 
sidered after reading Gertrude Jekyll’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tions in her book ‘‘Colour Schemes for the Flower Garden.”’ 
At that time the plants seemed too coarse and weedy in ap- 
pearance to be worth raising, but this year, when two groups 
of five or six were placed on either side of a long flower 
border, with a dark green background and with tall plants 
(such as platycodon) in front of them to partially cover their 
coarse foliage, their beauty and effectiveness repaid our efforts. 

Although the Harkness hybrid verbascums resemble the 
wild mullein in habit of growth, with tall, slender, silver 
green spikes towering to six feet, the individual flowers of the 
hybrids are larger, a fine clear yellow and with a great mass 
of flowers in bloom at one time. They combine effectively 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANTED—Cypripedium: State varieties, 
quantities and size of plants. Also set of 
Bailey’s encyclopedia. L. Sherman Adams, 
Wellesley, Mass. 








FOR SALE—20-foot Koster Blue Spruce, 
erfect specimen. Mrs. Ida H. Bobrow, 630 
est Cliveden Avenue, Germantown, Pa., 

Tel. Germantown 1725. 





Plant wild flower seeds now. Send for cata- 
logue. A. E. Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





WANTED: Cornus Florida specimen trees, 

six foot trunks, planted. Send price and 

free to Box 58, Wellesley Hills, 
ass. 





CACTI—Of the Southwest. New Fall price 
lists now ready. Send for your free price 
list. Jack D. Whiteman, Roswell, New 
Mexico. 





HARDY PLANTS: 20 Choice Perennials 
$1.25! See mid-October “Horticulture” 
Plant Specials. Oatalog. Honeybee Haven 
Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Engagement as private estate caretaker 
desired, either manager, supervising gar- 
dener or skilled foreman. American born, 
Scotch-Irish parentage, 45 years of age, 
married, one child. Life-time skilled train 
ing on private estates. 12 years in charge 
of one estate, and 14 years in last engage- 
ment. Will consider any locality. Oan fur- 
nish best of references both as to qualifica- 
tions and character. W. W. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Field work and selling. Man. 26 years of 
age, desires position. Trained in propagat- 
ing and raising of perennials and otuer 
nursery stock. Has had good orchard ex- 
perience, also selling experience. P. F. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position on private estate as care- 
taker, knowledge of gardens, nursery 
stock, rockeries, flowers, and everything 
pertaining to economical upkeep of estate. 
19 years last place. American, married, no 
children. References of character and abil- 
ity. M. D. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Trained floriculturist and writer wishes 
position as secretary or companion to per- 
son of horticultural interests. Careful 
driver; experienced traveller. Contacts 
more important than salary. Address W., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker-gardener. 
Cultivated, responsible man. Treasurer of a 
Westchester County Garden Club recently. 
Married, daughter 14. Very moderate pay. 
Frank Sherwood, 22 Cooley Street, Pleas- 
antville, New York. 





Gardener, English, single, 29 years old de- 
sires position in charge on a small place, 
or assistant on a large one, greenhouse pre- 
ferred. Experienced in greenhouse work, 
flowers, vegetables, and lawns. Has been 
in charge of large cut flower gardens and 
show gardens. B. E., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man wants posi- 
tion. Single, 28 years old, eight years’ ex- 
perience. Good references. G. J., Care of 
‘Horticulture,’ Boston, Mass. 





Woman, graduate of the Penn. School of 
Horticulture, wishes position. Subjects: 
floriculture, landscape design, botany, 
woody ornamentals and farm management. 
G. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Orchid grower: General greenhouse and 
estate work. Married, 42 years of age. Best 
of references. G. K., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





I would like to place my gardener, care- 
taker, general man, phone Longwood 0240 
after 5 P.M. or write T. RB. Maxwell, Brook- 
line Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 
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HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
is, with one exception, the oldest society at 


of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


NOVEMBER 15th, at 2.30 P.M. 


Round Table Discussion: 
“BERRIED SHRUBS" 
By W. J. Ing 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 
Professional Collection of Outdoor Material 


Vase of Outdoor Material 
Arranged for Effect 


Amateur 


Exhibits not restricted to the two competitive 
classes. All fine material, whether plants or 
cut flowers, welcome. 


ENTRIES MUST BE IN PLACE BY 
TWELVE O'CLOCK 


In connection with this meeting there will be 
a display of small garden accessories named, 








eAnnual Meeting 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sixteenth Floor 


Wednesday, November 15, 1933 
3:30 P.M. 


As last year's Question Box was so tremen- 
dously popular, we have decided to repeat 
Horticul- 


tural experts will be present to help members 


it after the short business session. 


with their gardening problems. 


| Special tables will be provided for unusual 


plants or flowers grown by members. A large 
number of exhibits will add to the interest 
of the display. 





Horticultural Hall 





THE SECRETARY 


Boston, Mass. 


for want of a better term, “Garden Gadgets.” 
Gathered together in one big display, garden- 
ers will find many helpful suggestions for 
easier gardening. 





Members May Bring Guests 





JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











HOUSE PLANTS i." 


scientific, balanced E..... peo 
trated. Now you'll find it easy to be successful with 
potted flowers. Makes starved, backward plants grow 
like magic. New vigor. Luxurious growth and color. 
Plenty of bloom. Thousands of enthusiastic users 
praise Fertilis Tablets. Clean, odorless. Also keep 
cut flowers fresh. At hardware, department, florist, 
drug stores. 25c per box. Or order direct. For box 
FREE offer, send name and address to The Moday 

Co., 400-2 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Established 39 Years 
Pulverized 
Peat Moss $2.50 Bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Bone Meal 2.25 100 lbs. 


Special Prices in Quantities 
Special Prices F.O.B. Oars, 
Philadelphia 


QUALITY GRASS SEEDS 
Ask the Man We Sell 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. UPSAL ST. ’Phone GER. 0320 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








No Shooting — Do Not Enter! 
Post your land; save your birds 
Cloth posters, full size, $1 dozen 

postpaid 

Waterproof, long lasting, well printed, legal 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





with both the deep and the pale blue varieties of hybrid 
delphinium, and with soft pink hollyhocks. Their tall spires 
stand out in the evening, making them splendid subjects for 
a moonlight garden. Another redeeming feature is their 
culture, for the seeds germinate easily, in fact; they are often 
self-sowing. They are very hardy, nor do their gray, winter 
rosettes rot in the center as the foxgloves so often do. But, 
perhaps their most valuable characteristic is their long period 
of bloom, which lasts through the entire month of July, thus 
carrying the garden through that trying period known as the 
“July slump.” 
—Frances A. Haner. 

Groton, Mass. 


TWO DWARF RED PENTSTEMONS 


| par e-em as a group the pentstemons lack fire, for most 
of them are blue, purple or light lavender in color. The 
brighter colors of the spectrum are less common. Yet Pent- 
stemon torreyt, with scarlet tubes, is well known and loved. 
It is too tall and slender for good mass effect, but wonderful 
for cutting. There have bloomed here for the second season 
two other species of the same fire color, but of more dwarf and 
compact habit. They seem wholly hardy and of easy culture. 

P. bridgesi is a shrubby plant, the base woody, the leaves 
small, narrow, evergreen. At bloom its height is about a foot. 
The flowers are long tubular, fiery orange-scarlet, with long 
drooping lower lip. It blooms through June, with P. torreyi, 
which it resembles in flower, but not in height or habit. It is 
best in a rock garden or small border in full sun. 

P. utahensts is of the tufted group, with wide, dark green 
basal leaves. The stem leaves make several pairs of cups. Above, 
at a height of a foot, comes a long, dense raceme of cardinal red 
flowers, each long tubular, of five equal petals, like the flower of 
Trumpet-creeper at reduced size. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 








The Perfect Natural Mulch 


Backwheat Hulls are light, clean, 
odorless, easy to use. 


Buckwheat Hulls smother weeds, 
and keep the soil moist and cool 
in summer. 

Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
a solid mass nor freeze in winter. 
Rain and melting snow seep 
through quickly. 

Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
and thawing of ground in spring, 
and protect roots from damage. 


Buckwheat Hulls have greater coverage 
than other mulches—100 lbs. cover- 
ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 
bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 
f.o.b. Towanda. 


Write for prices and folder, and advise 
quantity wanted 


Terms: Cash With Order 


~ DAYTON 
Mi LINGSO 


810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 
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utumn Exhibition 


Featuring Chrysanthemums 


This will be the most unique exhibition of the kind ever seen in America. 
The central feature will be a huge Japanese garden set up by the Japan 
Society of Boston, with accessories imported for the occasion. The Hall of 
Chrysanthemums will contain no other flower. Cascade chrysanthemums 
will be festooned over bamboo fences. Immense hanging chrysanthemums 
will be suspended from the ceiling. Specimen chrysanthemums will be 
shown under shelters in the Japanese manner. Such a display will be worth 
coming far to see. The other halls will contain lovely orchids, begonias 
and other forced flowers in great variety. 


r 7 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE HOURS 


Thursday 3 P.M. to 10 P.M. Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9A.M. to 10 P.M. Sunday 12M. to 10P.M. 





November 23, 24, 25 and 26 
Admission 50 Cents 


Each member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society 











will receive a free ticket. | 








The NEW “Mrs. J. D. Eisele” 
is truly 
The Rose of the Year! 


Perfection of shape at every stage of development is 
only one of the outstanding features of this new hybrid- 
tea rose—winner of Gold Medals at this year’s New 
York and Philadelphia flower shows. The flowers of the 
“Mrs. J. D. Eisele,” which are from five to six inches in 
diameter, have exceptional keeping qualities—the cut 
blooms lasting fully a week in good condition. 


The fragrance, too, is remarkable. Only a few flowers 
in a vase will fill an entire room with that sweet, fruity 
odor, reminiscent of the famous old tea roses of fifty 
years ago. 


Strong, vigorous and a very free, continuous bloomer. 
In color, an exquisite shade of cherry rose, overlaid 
with a scarlet glow—each graceful petal being tipped 
with a unique faint, silvery lacing. Priced at $1.50 each; 
$15.00 per dozen. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 


is free on request. Contains a complete list of the Plants 
and Bulbs which should be planted this Fall. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. T-1, 1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











N ow! IS THE TIME TO 


BUY 


Bobbink & Atkins Roses have 
never declared a moratorium on 
quality or quantity of blooms. 
Neither have we permitted in the 
slightest degree any lowering of 
the standard of Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose plants. With nearly 75 acres 
devoted to Roses and rose-grow- 
ing, we produce several hundred 
thousand plants of selected varie- 
ties —those well-tried sorts that 
grow and bloom to the entire 
satisfaction of both expert and 
amateur. 


Any 7 Roses 


Abol. Ivory-white. 

Alice Stern. Cream tint. 

Autumn. Bright yellow, streaked red. 
Charles P. Kilham. Orange-pink. 
Dazla. Orange-scarlet. 

Director Rubio. Reddish pink. 
Duchess of Atholl. Bronzy yellow. 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling red. 

E. J. Ludding. Reddish coral. 
Heinrich Eggers. Orange-salmon. 
Hermann Lindecke. Silvery pink. 
Impress. Rich salmon-pink. 

League of Nations. Pale reddish lilac. 





your selection, 


delivered free, $ 1 () 
special fall price of 





In this select list are Roses intro- 
duced by the foremost American 
growers, together with Roses 
from England, from France and 
from Australia. Included are the 
most noted Hybrid Teas, Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Polyantha Roses, 
Rugosa Roses, a comprehensive 
group of Climbing Roses, and 
nearly 200 varieties of Old-fash- 
ioned Roses dating back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
but which bring their old-time 
loveliness to modern gardens. 


Lord Rossmore. Pale creamy pink. 

Marguerite Chambard. Geranium-red. 

Marie Maass. Ivory-white. 

Mevrouw G. A. van Rossem. Golden- 
salmon 

Mrs, Beatty. Sulphur-yellow flowers. 

Olympiad. Blood-red, fading to pink. 

—- Deville. Rosy red, fading to 
pink. 

Richard E. West. Yellow. 

Rudolf Alex. Schroder. Cream-white. 

Souv. de Pierre Guillot. Pale yellow. 

Vaterland. Dark red. 


Other specialties include Magnolias, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Blue 
Spruce (Koster and Moorheimi), Lilacs, Flowering Cherries, Philadel- 
phus, and ‘unusual Perennials. We shall be glad to mail (on request) a 
folder featuring Roses and other important items for Fall planting. 
In writing please mention “Horticulture.” 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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